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dhy driven there by causes of a more obviously political
nature. Indeed the Abbe Dubois went to India because
he had to leave France as a 'political refugee* and partly
because he felt within him that strong urge, so represen-
tative of many Europeans both before and after him, to
civilize the heathens, and bring them back to the true way
of life. His attitude towards India was undoubtedly that
of a well-wisher. No surprise, therefore, that after a
stay of 31 years in the South of India, he should have be-
come a declared enemy of the Hindus. For frequently
the intensity of deliberate misunderstandings increases,
both quantitatively and qualitatively, in proportion to
the length of the stay in the country. Aiid the Abbe
who had come out to India with very strong convictions
as to what is right and wrong in human conduct, was
confronted by a civilization which had its own standards
of good and evil, of the beautiful and the ugly, of pro-
gress and human endeavours. And having found that
the two civilizations (or what he considered to be such)
were unreconcilable, he escaped into wishful thinking
and frustration (as so many Europeans after him); Du-
bois is indeed the least 'enlightened' among Western
thinkers; that is why he deserves a place in this book.
For we must not forget that his hatred was equally dis-
tributed between European enlightenment and scepti-
cism, on the one hand, and Indian polytheism, on the
other. He could never forget his own suffering during
the French Revolution. And by that peculiar psycho-
logical process known by the name of compensation,'
he developed that 'superior** attitude of righteousness
so common among opinionated people who have failed
to convince their opponents and begin to doubt their